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FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


BY FRANZ LISZT. 
VIL. 

In one case only did Cuopin renounce his 
premeditated silence and his usual neutrality : 
and that was when the question turned on Art. 
Then under no circumstances did he keep back 
his conviction and his judgment. Here he felt 
his weight as a master, and he left no doubt about 
the way in which he viewed questions that pro- 
perly belonged to the sphere of his competency. 
For several years he advocated his views and 
opinions with impassioned zeal ; afterwards, when 
the triumph of his ideas lessened the interest of 
his réle, he sought no farther opportunity to ap- 
pear anew as the standard-bearer of a party. 

In the year 1832, scarcely after his arrival in 
Paris, it is well known that a new school was 
formed in Music as in Literature ; young talents 
shook off the yoke of the old forms, and the 
political fermentation of the first years of the 
July revolution passed over into questions of 
Literature and Art. The Romantic style was 
the order of the day, and men contended for and 
against with passionate party spirit. While one 
class did not admit that it was possible to write 
differently from what had been written, the other 
demanded that the artist should be free in the 
choice of the form for his thoughts and feelings, 
inasmuch as the true rule of form consists in the 
harmony of the same with what it has to express. 





The most gifted, able and intrepid represent- 
ative of the New Musical School was Beru1oz. 
Cuoprn went with him decidedly ; but if he was 
one of those, who most strenuously insisted on 
emancipation from the traditional formulas, still 
he was equally resolute in rejecting those shouts 
of the market-place and other monstrosities, 
which would only have introduced new abuses in 
the place of the old. Here too he thoroughly 
maintained his independence. The boldnesses 
in his compositions he surrounded with so much 
grace, proportion and fundamental science, that 
the admiration they excited fully justified him in 
having trusted only his own genius. His deep 
studies, his habit of well-considered labor, the 
reverence for classic beauty, in which he had 
been brought up, guarantied- him against all dan- 
ger of squandering his powers in groping about 
and experimenting, as it has been the fate of 
many disciples of the new ideas. 

If Chopin withdrew himself, as we have seen, 
from the whirlpool of society, he clung on the 
other hand with so much the greater heartiness 
to his family and to the acquaintances of his 
youth. He stood in uninterrupted connection 
with his relatives; especially dear to him was his 
sister Lou1se, whose spirit and ways of feeling 
were most kindred to his own. She has several 
times made the journey from Warsaw to Paris, 
to visit him, and she too was his constant nurse in 
the last three months of his life. 

CuopIn was born at Zelazowa-Wola in War- 
saw in the year 1810. His own recollection of 
his boyhood related chiefly to a gift from the 
CATALANI, a gold watch with the inscription: 
“1820. Madame Catalani to Frederic Chopin 
aged ten years.” 

The years of his childhood offer nothing es- 
pecially remarkable. He was frailly built by 
nature, and the anxious attention of his friends 
was directed above all to his health. He grew 
up among patterns of domestic virtues and reli- 
gious observances, and had the example of sim- 
plicity, activity, piety and refined culture before 
his eyes. In his ninth year he received instruc- 
tion in music, and soon after he was placed under 
the charge of a passionate worshipper of SEBAS- 
TIAN Bacu, by the name of Zrwna, who for 
many years conducted the musical studies of the 
boy in the good old thorough manner. His pa- 
rents, (his mother was a Pole, his father a French- 
man,) lived in limited circumstances and indeed 
never thought of building hopes upon a brilliant 





virtuosity in thir son, but kept him to the earnest 
and conscientious study of Music, so that he 
might become a competent and skilful teacher. 

Through the magnanimous patronage of Prince 
Anton Radziwill—the same, who has shown 
his artistic capacity by his compositions to Goe- 
the’s “Faust” — Chopin was admitted rather 
early to one of the high schools of Warsaw. But 
the prince did not stop there; he provided for 
the complete education of the boy, in whom he 
had discerned a remarkable talent, and obviated, 
through the mediation of a friend of the family, 
Anton Korzuchowski, all the necessities in- 
volved in the education of an artist. At the 
school Chopin made the acquaintance of the sons 
of Prince Borsy Czetwertynski; their mother, 
who loved and practiced music with a true 
feeling for the art, conceived a great sympathy 
for the young artist, and in her saloons he had 
first an opportunity to know the select and bril- 
liant circles of the higher society, in which War- 
saw was at that time so rich. Soft, full of feel- 
ing, fine in every sense, the features of his face 
had in his sixteenth year an ideal beauty, of 
which it might have been said, that it belonged 
to no determined age or sex. 

Into this first period of his youth falls his at- 
tachment to a young maiden, who all her life has 
thought of him with loving devotion. The storm, 
which tore him far away from his home, severed 
this first love and robbed the exile of a fond and 
faithful wife, as well as of his fatherland. Never 
in his after years was there for him the bliss of 
such a tie as he dreamed of then. His beloved 
kept his memory sacred, and clung with filial af- 
fection to his parents; nor would Chopin’s father 
permit that the portrait of his Frederic, which 
she had drawn in their days of hope, should ever 
be replaced by another however more artistically 
perfect. 

When he had finished his schooling and had 
learned, through the study of Harmony with 
Joseph Elsner, the difficult art of being severe 
with himself, his parents wished him to travel, in 
order to hear great performances of important 
musical works. With this view Chopin visited 
some cities in Germany, in which however he nev- 
er stayed more than a short time. In the year 
1830 he had just left Warsaw again with a similar 
purpose, when the revolution of the 29th of No- 
vember broke out. 

He saw himself compelled to remain in Vien- 
na, where he performed in some concerts, without 
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however making the impression, which he had a 
right to expect. He left Vienna with the inten- 
tion of going to London; still he desired to stop 
some time in Paris; he had his passport vise-ed to 
England “ vid Paris,” and this word contained his 
whole future. Long years after, when he had 
become naturalized and settled down in France, 
he used often to say, laughingly: “I am only 
here on my passage through.” 

Shortly after his arrival in Paris he gave sev- 
eral concerts and was heard by the higher society 
and by the young artists equally with admiration. 
I still remember very well his first appearance in 
the saloon of M. Pleyel, where the ever reiterat- 
ed applause could not satisfy our surprise and 
enthusiasm at a talent, which revealed a new 
phase in the poesy of musical art and developed 
such felicitous innovations in form. 

Chopin did not allow himself to be dazzled nor 
intoxicated by his triumphs; he bore them off 
without pride, but at the same time without false 
modesty. All his countrymen, who were then in 
Paris, prepared the most hearty and appreciating 
reception for him, and from that time forward he 
was constantly welcome in the house of prince 
Czartoryski, the Countess Plater, lady Von Ko- 
mar and her daughter, the Countess Delphine 
Potocka. This latter lady was in beauty, intel- 
lect and grace one of the most admired queens of 
society ; to her he has dedicated his second Con- 
certo, the one before alluded to, with the beauti- 
ful Adagio. At a later time he associated espe- 
cially with his countrymen, and this too had some 
influence on his musical occupations. He con- 
tinued in fact by this means in a sort of musical 
correspondence with his fatherland ; they brought 
him new songs and poems to Paris, and furnished 
with his melodies these flew home again and 
quickly became generally known and_ loved, 
without anybody knowing the composer’s name. 
As the number of these melodies had increased 
considerably, he thought at last of collecting and 
publishing them. But he was not destined to 
realize this thought, and so his Songs have re- 
mained lost and scattered flowers, whose fragrance 
only here and there salutes a wanderer, whom 
chance has led into the distant regions where 
they still grow. We have heard some songs in 
Poland which are ascribed to him and which are 
worthy of him too; but who can venture to un- 
dertake an accurate separation of the productions 
of his muse from those of the spirit of the 
people ? 

But evidently Chopin is a tone-poet, who by 
his compositions has lent an individual expression 
to the poetic sense, the poetic way of feeling of a 
people in a given period. His music does not fit 
either of the two great frames, which are distin- 
guished by the names of German and Italian 
music. But that national coloring was with him 
by no means a thing purposely sought for: he did 
not make it a priori his ideal; perhaps he would 
himself have wondered, had you called him a 
national composer. As with the genuine nation- 
al poets, so in his music the peculiar national 
spirit pervaded the creation without forethought 
and without the consciousness of the creator. 
And this spirit resides not merely in the form and 
rhythm of the Polonaises, Mazourkas, &c.; but 
one and the same feeling runs in a thousand ways 
through all his works, Concertos, Scherzos, Pre- 
ludes, Etudes and especially Notturnos. ‘Tho- 
roughly subjective, Chopin has breathed into all 





his tone-creations one and the same life, his own 
inmost and most individual life, so that in all a 
unity of character prevails, an exclusive mode of 
feeling, out of which their beauties, and indeed 
their weaknesses and defects too, flow. 

This very definitely pronounced peculiarity of 
Chopin could not be without influence on his 
judgment in Art, on his partialities and aversions 
in his views about the works of the greatest mas- 
ters. In fact he only sought in them what was 
kindred to his own nature. What came near to 
this, pleased him; but to whatever was remote 
from this, he scarcely allowed justice. He could 
not go outside of himself, and the greatest beau- 
ties and the greatesty merit passed for nothing 
with him, if they contradicted one side or anoth- 
er of his esthetic comprehension. As great an 
admiration as he cherished for BEETHOVEN, yet 
certain portions of his works appeared to him too 
rough-hewn ; their build was for him too athletic, 
the passion in them seemed to him too sickly, the 
rage too impetuous, and thundering ; to him the 
lion’s marrow in this giant’s limbs was too coarse 
a stuff, and the seraphic, Raphael-like profiles, 
which emerge amid the violent creations of this 
spirit, became frequently almost painful through 
the cutting contrast. 

In some of the melodies of Franz ScHUBERT 
he recognized the full charm, but unwillingly he 
listened to those, whose outlines (to his ear at 
least) were too sharp, in which the feeling lies as 
it were bare and naked, and where you (so to 
speak) hear the limbs crack under the rack of 
pain. Everything immoderate and rude repulsed 
him; everything that approached the style of the 
new French melodrama, was martyrdom to him. 
If he was partiai to the Romantic, yet he hated all 
insane excess, all startling and shudder-exciting 
effects. Even Shakspeare he accepted only with 
strong reservation, just as he once said with re- 
gard to Franz Schubert, that the sublime became 
disfigured, the moment that the common-place or 
trivial succeeded it. He despised the narrow 
fetters of the old form, the stiff symmetry of a 
bird-cage ; but it was to soar like a lark into the 
air, and not to creep through the hollows of the 
woods and listen to the howling and roaring of 
the wild beasts, or to make through the sandy 
desert paths, which the treacherous wind iron- 
ically covers up again behind the desperate trav- 
eller. 

All the free and sparkling flow of the Italian 
music, a8 unsought as it is unlearned, pleased him 
quite as little as that which in the German bears 
the stamp of a power, of which he recognized 
the strength, but not the elevation. Among the 
composers of the former period he valued and 
played HuMMEL most, and Mozart was to him 
the ideal type of musical poetry, since he more 
seldom than all others condescended to overstep 
the bounds, which separate the excellent from 
the common. And yet his abhorrence of the 
common-place and his pure nature found even in 
“ Don Juan,” that immortal masterpiece, passages, 
whose presence he lamented; his reverence for 
Mozart was not thereby lessened, but as it were 
saddened; he could go so far as to forget what 
he did not like, but to become reconciled to it 
was to him impossible. 

How much Chopin regarded Art as his most 
sacred calling, how proud he was that heaven 
had appointed him to this vocation, and with 
what a religious piety he looked upon himself as 





a priest of the same, was proved in his dying 
hour by a provision of his last will. He, who 
among the first artists of his time had given the 
fewest concerts, nevertheless ordered on his 
death-bed, that he should be buried in the dress 
he used to wear in his public concerts. As he 
associated his love for art and his faith in it with 
the thought of immortality, so he again testified 
by a dumb symbol, when he laid himself down 
in the tomb, to the conviction that had elevated 
and made beautiful his life. 
[To be continued.] 





Music in the past Half Century. 


An Address delivered before the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, at Cochituate Hall, Boston, Dec. 22, 1851. 





BY SAMUEL JENNISON, JR. 


{Continued from page 60.] 

Turn now for a moment to the creations of 
Bacu and Hanpet. Recall those massive or- 
gan fugues of the former, the ponderous cho- 
russes of the latter; and where do you behold 
such perfect models of pure harmony, finished 
modulation unconnected with words, as in those 
fugues so infinitely to be enjoyed, if one will 
but study to fathom them; or as in those yet 
sublimer harmonies which it was the fortu- 
nate lot of the latter to ally to the most in- 
spired of words? For Handel had the singular 
fortune to seize upon a theme (I speak now of 
the Messiah) to which, for all that is most tender, 
most holy, most lofty, no other could be equal. 
That great and conspicuous name of that incom- 
prehensible Being, the light of the whole Christ- 
ian world, seems to have set the stamp of its own 
greatness upon, and hallowed, the work. 

Mitton and Hanpet: they are ever and 
peculiarly associated in our minds, as having oc- 
cupied respectively the highest ground in poetry 
and in music. Theirs is a similar dignity and. 
sublimity. All the suggestive materials in a 
world’s history, real or mythological, a ten years 
conflict around the walls of Troy, with pagan 
deities for allies, all the voyages of the pious 
neas, all the crusades which supplied a Tasso’s 
invention, the discovery of a new world, the 
downfall of Jerusalem, which had filled the mind 
of Coleridge, the journey ot Dante through the 
realms of darkness and of Paradise, all yield in 
grandeur to, and some are paltry and insignifi- 
cant beside, that great theme 


“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woes.” 


So it always seems to me to be with HANDEL and 
the Messiah: and so the subjects which other 
composers have found, The Creation, Palestine, 
David, Elijah, St. Paul, even the death of Jesus, 
the Mount of Olives, the Last Judgment, majestic 
as they may be, appear clothed in less glory than 
this. What can so take hold upon all affections 
as those words of cheering, of pathos, or of praise, 
“ Comfort ye my people,” “ He shall feed his flock,” 
“ He was despised,” “ For thou didst not leave,” 
“ IT know that my Redeemer liveth,” For the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth,” &c. We may well 
conceive the feeling with which the composer 
replied to the prelate, who, on learning his de- 
sign, proposed to furnish him with words: “ How,” 
said HANDEL, “ does he think that he can give 
me a better text than prophets and apostles filled 
with the Holy Spirit ?” and we may conceive the 
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inspiration which fired his soul as he wrote, and 
of which he said he could give no account, but, 
such was his exaltation, in the words of St. Paul: 
“ Whether I was in or out of the body, I know 
not.” 

The aspiration of HANDEL, as of MILTON, was 
answered. What in them was dark became 
illumined ; what was low became raised and sup- 
ported so that they did, indeed, rise to the height 
of their great argument. And this has been 
recognized by the greatest of those, whose names 
and works have shed a lustre upon the musical 
world in past days. Therefore it was that Bacn 
said, “ He is the only one whom I should like to 
see before I die, and who I should like to be if I 
were not Bacu.” And therefore did Mozart 
on hearing these words modestly add, “ And I 
would say the same, if I could have a voice 
where they are heard.” 

Therefore it was that the great GLUCK, bidding 
his English visitor follow him to his room, said, “I 
will introduce you to one whom, all my life, I have 
made my study, and endeavored to imitate ;” and, 
pointing to the full length portrait, added, “ There, 
Sir, is the portrait of the inspired master of our 
art; when I open my eyes in the morning, I look 
upon him with reverential awe, and acknowledge 
him as such, and the highest praise is due to your 
country for having honored him.” 

Therefore it was that HaypN must weep like 
a child, overwhelmed with the sublime strains in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Therefore it was that BEETHOVEN in his last 
moments, on receiving a copy of his works, ex- 
claimed: “ Das ist die Wahre!” “That is the 
True!” styling him the greatest Composer that 
ever lived. “I cannot,” says a writer quoted in 
the Life of BEETHOVEN, “describe to you with 
what pathos, and I am inclined to say, with what 
sublimity of language, he spoke of the Messiah of 
this immortal genius. Every one of us was moved 
when he said: ‘I would uncover my head, and 
kneel down on his tomb.” And atanother time, 
you will remember he said of him: “ Handel is 
the unequalled master of all masters. Go, turn to 
him and learn, with few means, how to produce 
great effects.” 

Therefore it was that worthy custom arose, 
continued in England to this day, when, by a 
simultaneous impulse, following the example of 
their king, the vast audience rose from their seats 
when those magnificent Hallelujahs burst upon 
their astonished ears. 

Pardon me if I have been betrayed into quot- 
ing at unnecessary length these various opinions. 
Do you say HANDEL needs no eulogy? Yet do 
we not need to have our memories refreshed as 
to the estimation in which he was held by those 
who in our estimation stand highest? Is there 
not occasion for the fear that, notwithstanding all 
the professions of regard for him, in the deluge of 
modern productions, and in the press of modern 
composers, the surpassing excellence of HANDEL 
may be forgotten, and by reason of a few quaint- 
nesses and old fashions in him, his wonderful 
greatness be neglected till it become traditional 
and talked of, rather than seen and felt. 

The apprehension would surely not be an un- 
warrantable one, if a class of critics should spring 
up to maintain, as one young American is related 
to have done, that even BEETHOVEN is but an 
indifferent composer; Donizetti the only gen- 





If then in that grandeur of style, if in those 
lofty and powerful HANDELIAN and BAcHIAN 
attributes (so to speak), attributes which it is 
easier to feel than describe, we seem to observe a 
decline, what a change has not melody undergone ! 
How much less truthful and natural her character 
than that she once bore! Upon how slender a 
framework are many of the modern airs construct- 
ed! how slight the theme, the subject, which 
serves for the basis of many modern cavatinas, in 
comparison with that of the simple old songs! 
Do we not observe now a large infusion of an un- 
healthy, romantic element, pervading all forms of 
music, betokening rather sentimentality than sen- 
timent ; leaving with us often the impression that 
it is but shallow, superficially meretricious, with 
all its pretension, meaningless as the interminable 
mi moro ! oh ciel! ahimé! pieta! of the Opera — 
the transformation of the innocent village maiden 
into the languishing belle of the town. 

Even take the Casta Diva, divest it of the 
charm of a Jenny Lind’s vocalization, cast off 
that wrapping of elegant fioriture, anatomize the 
melody and see how slight its foundation. 

You will readily comprehend my meaning, if 
you do not admit the correctness of my proposi- 
tion, when I refer you to such songs as HANDEL’S 
“Tove in her eyes sits playing” ; to HAyDN’s 
Canzonet, “ The season comes when first we met,” 
or “ O tuneful voice,” with its delicious accompani- 
ment, scarcely inferior to “ Adelaide.” Go back 
to almost any song of SHreLp and STorAcr, 
charming melodists of England: bring to mind 
“ Tell her I love her,” “ The streamlet that flowed 
round her cot,” “ Down by the river there grows a 
green willow” : remember the music of Moore’s 
melodies; look at all those airs which Mozart 
could throw off with so proverbial facility ; 
think of the Agnus Dei in the first Mass; of 
Batti, batti, and Vedrai carino, it is almost im- 
pertinent to remind you;—then think if you 
might not hunt over endless sheets upon the shelves 
of music stores, before finding any imbued with 
a sweetness so chaste and charming as those and 
others you may recall; songs containing in them- 
selves so living a germ, such a core of pure and 
refined melody as those which from our boyhood 
we have sung a thousand times, yet scarce grown 
weary : which needed no support of shifting har- 
monies and kaleidoscopic modulation. How many 
of those of the present day, alluring, fascinating 
though they be, in comparison with such as I have 
named, soon pall upon the ear! How little do 
they wear! How quickly does the appetite 
“ Sicken and so die ;”’ 





till we exclaim, 
no more! 

It does not please me as it did before. 
Examine, finally, the stock of modern church 
tunes. How undeniably deficient are they by 
scores and hundreds in that beauty and expres- 
siveness which once lifted the heart of the wor- 
shipper to the very gates, indeed, of heaven. 

It is not to be denied that there are occasionally 
memorable instances of melodious invention in 
some of the later composers; but take a glance 
from Mozart, for instance, downward through 
Rossin1 to Donizetti and VerpI, and is it 
altogether with a silly prejudice that we cast our 
eyes back upon the days when embellishment was 
not so needed to direct attention from the meagre- 
ness of the theme; when the ear had not yet 
become so addicted to the use of stimulants, as to 








disdain the plainer fare which afforded gratifica- 
tion sufficiently vivid and nourishment far more 
wholesome ? 

Will Mozart in future days remain in high 
repute, or will the Don1zETTis retain their 
ascendancy, and extend their empire? Is the 
world’s progress towards greater purity of morals, 
or towards sensuality and licentiousness ? 

Among recent changes in the character of 
musical compositions, none are more apparent 
than those discoverable in pieces for the piano 
forte, an instrument which has become, and de- 
servedly so, the most popular and extensively 
cultivated of all. 

Where is now the Sonata, that finished, elegant 
composition, with its three or four varied move- 
ments, each complete in well ordered beauty ? 

This form of composition, created by Bacu 
and Haypn, adorned and embellished by the 
varied genius of PLEYEL, KozELucH, CLEMENTI, 
Mozart, and so forth down to BEETHOVEN, and 
deemed by them worthy to perpetuate their un- 
fading beauties, is a form now almost extinct, 
except in its broader arrangement for various 
instruments, in Trio, Quartett and Symphony. 
As for the Toccata, the occasional title of piano 
forte compositions within fifty years, the word 
itself requires a reference to the Musical Vocabu- 
lary. The word Sonata was originally applied 
only to pieces da suonare, “to sound,” in other 
words for wind instruments, while Toccata, from 
toccare, to touch, was a term given to compositions 
for instruments with keys. In place of these you 
now find in the music stores an endless variety of 
Capricci, Divertissements, Romances, Sketches, 
Serenades, Nocturnes, Songs without words, Airs 
with variations, Andantes, and Adagio “ religeuses” 
and “ sentimentales,” Souvenirs of all manner of 
places, people and things, Fantasias, for the most 
part founded on favorite themes from favorite 
Operas —as if to originate a pleasing subject 
were beyond the power of the writer, — and in- 
tended to dazzle and amaze with their difficulties, 
rather than to charm with their sweetness or senti- 
ment. 

While the demand for novelty and brilliancy 
in this class of music, (where it is perhaps more 
observable than in any other) has led manufac- 
turers to discover various methods of improving 
the action of the Piano Forte, the superior mechan- 
ism, on the other hand, giving a great elasticity 
of touch isof itself sufficient to suggest, if it does 
not even demand more rapid performance. 

The names of the crowd of fashionable com- 
posers half a century ago, or just beyond, setting 
aside always the Haydns and Mozarts, have well 
nigh sunk into oblivion, if here they have ever 
even been heard of. NicoLal, STERKEL, STAEs, 
EIcHNER, VANHALL, SCHROEDER SCHOBERT, 
Boccnerrni were thought in their time to ex- 
hibit various degrees of elegance, polished melody, 
rich harmony, spirit, science, or pathos: but the 
modern performer turns from them all for the 
most part as unprofiting and insipid. To 
CLEMENTI, it should not be forgotten, is however 
to be awarded the palm for unsurpassed elegance 
and beauty. To him BEETHOVEN assigned the 
foremost rank, saying that they who thoroughly 
studied the works of CLEMENTI, at the same time 
rendered themselves acquainted with Mozart 
and others, while the converse was not the fact. 
The most recent school of Piano Forte composi- 
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treat of, is well characterized by a writer in the 
Westminster Review of some twelve or more 
years ago as the Marvellous School: it comprises 
THALBERG, HeNSELT, Cuoprn, Liszt and so 
on. Its peculiarity is so well known, as to need 
no particular description. Let me however 
observe, that the student of this school, besides 
rendering himself familiar with all ordinary diffi- 
culties of execution, will find it well nigh indis- 
pensable also to acquire an acquaintance with every 
key in which music can be written. Such signa- 
tures as five flats were once used but rarely, were 
brought forth only on great occasions : Mr. Gard- 
ner thinks BEETHOVEN enters it only “for tragic 
purposes.” But now WrBeEr’s “ Invitation to the 
Dance,” once the ne plus ultra of a young amateur’s 
ambition, is but simple in its key as in its general 
structure. A brilliant Set of Waltzes by Tuar- 
BERG, published some years since in this city ; to- 
gether with the Sonata, op. 27, of Beethoven, upon 
F sharp minor, one of the most strikingly plaintive 
ofall of that composer; the Marcia Funebre in Sona- 
ta, on the minor of A flat, which brings into requisi- 
tion the flat C, are the most readily occurring illustra- 
tions of the importance of becoming familiarized 
with what were once the insuperable difficulties of 
the signatures of six or seven flats or sharps. And 
after the researches of modern piano forte com- 
posers into the piquant harmonies, and sometimes 
startlingly and intensely pathetic and appealing 
tones our beautiful Grand Pianos in those wild 
keys give out, we smile at the days when the simple 
key of F with one flat, was that beyond which the 
composer scarce ventured ; when that key alone 


filled the four hundred folio pages of the Virginal | imposing effects ! 4 

Book of Queen Elizabeth. The habit of conquer- Of the origin of the Rossinian style an anec- ee | 

ing difficulties very naturally creates a craving | dote is on record, which seems to deserve tran- Grisi in Norma. | 
if 


for new and greater difficulties to be overcome ; 
and to excel in manual dexterity has become the 
chief ambition of the pianist. Hence there has 
been a constant tendency to originate only com- 
positions which should dazzle and bewilder for 
the great degree of skill required to execute 
them; and we have now thousands of such pieces, 
whose performance would have been as great a 
cause of amazement and incredulity to the musical 
world of former days, as the propulsion of matter 
by steam, or transmission of messages by elec- 
tricity. 

Yet how much further can this be carried ? 
There must be ere long a limit to this veloci- 
ty; for even if the hand could be trained to un- 
limited capacity, as easily as demisemiquavers 
of quadruple or quintuple rapidity can be written 
for it, we may safely assert that the ear at least 
can never become trained to such delicacy and 
acuteness as to appreciate or follow, much less to 
derive gratification from more headlong rates of 
speed. It is a common saying, that beyond a 
certain range of the thermometer we are unable 
to appreciate the intensity of heat or cold; so if 
you extended the key-board of the piano an 
octave or two in either direction, you would gain 
nothing ; and so for a performer to increase the 
rapidity of his playing much beyond what has 
been attained, would be as futile, so far as the 
gratification of the listener is concerned, as for 
the exhibitor of a panorama to unroll his cylin- 
ders with the speed of a locomotive, and expect 
the spectators to enjoy his picture. 

This prodigious education of the hand cannot, 
however, be without its effect. Piano forte music 
will not go back to the baldness of the earlier 





days, and the result may be developments in some 
form or other which we cannot anticipate. 

The Cantabile or singing style has of late ob- 
tained great attention in piano forte composition. 
And as a substitute for the too often rapid Airs 
with Variations, which once monopolized the time 
of the student of that instrument, for the crea- 
tion of an elegant taste, such works as the “ Lie- 
der ohne Worte” of MENDELSSOUN and others 
must be regarded as of high value. In modern 
pianos of best quality much regard seems to be 
had to the production of a tender and expressive 
singing tone. It was in fact the search for this 
which gave rise to the invention of striking the 
strings with hammers instead of quills. 

In the department of Opera, what age can 
have been so lavish of its wealth? The Italian 
Opera! What hosts of delicious associations 
does not the name call up, even with us, of whom 
but little more than ten years since we read in an 
article in the North American Review, that the 
tastes and habits of our people were so averse to 
this species of entertainment that it could never 
in all probability find great favor among us; yet 
whose absence or too long delay now produces a 
void which attests the rapidly growing demand 
and need. ‘Time would fail to enumerate the 
many works which have contributed so much to 
the pleasure of the world: the solitary one of 
BEETHOVEN, the multitudes of that galaxy of 
WesBER, Rossint, Be_irnt, DontzETTI1, MEYER- 
BEER, AUBER, MERCADANTE, PAcINI, VERDI, 
Ricci, BALFr, and the like, affording what a 
fund of brilliant fancies, harmonious combinations, 


scribing. 

It is said that in 1814, at Milan, the composer 
first met with VELLUTI, a singer of eminence, 
who was fond of displaying the beauty and flexi- 
bility of his voice. Upon the second rehearsal of 
the “ Aurelians in Palmyra,” then about to be 
produced, the singer began to exhibit some of his 
graces, which the maestro with much dellght ap- 
plauded. Upona subsequent repetition, however, 
the beauty of the cantilena was entirely lost in 
the luxuriance of ornament thrown around it. 
Rossint scarcely recognized his own music ; and, 
aware that every one imitated the favorite VELLU- 
TI, and believing that there would be no more 
simple melody, since, the fashion once introduced, 
every vocalist would add whatever embellishments 
his own taste, uncultivated or otherwise, might 
suggest, he resolved, perhaps not without a wise 
design, “ to take into his own hands the guidance 
and management of these inevitable graces: he 
would not leave room for a single appoggiatura : 
but the ornaments should form an integral part of 
the music and be all written down in the score.” 

Another anecdote which, if well founded, would 
indicate that the celebrity of Rossini for having 
thus originated a new school, came near being 
disputed by another resident of the same city, is 
to the effect that one Perini, a painter of no 
small genius, who also gave promise of becoming 
a musician of eminence and whose musical com- 
positions were thought not a little to resemble his 
illustrious contemporary, after having heard the 
“ Piettra del Paragone” of the latter at La Scala, 
was observed to become silent and melancholy : 
and when, a few days after, being found diligently 
at work at his easel, he was asked why no longer 





traces of music were to be found about him, he 
replied: “ Ah! you see I have abandoned music : 
there can be but one composer in that style, and 
he, Ross1n1, was born a year before me.” 

If it be true that this rival had the genius 
asserted, it was a foolish whim which deprived the 
world of another candidate for musical fame. 
For there are clearly no two composers of decided 
celebrity whose works do not bear as distinct 
marks of individuality, of idiosyncrasy, as are 
found in the verses of different poets, or the pic- 
tures of different painters. 

[To be continued.) 
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MIDNIGHT WIND. 


BY C. P. CRANCH. 
Wind of cloudy, bleak November, 
Falling, rising through the night, 
As I watch each dying ember 
By my lamp’s low softened light, 
Sadly, vaguely I remember 
Hours of sorrow and delight. 


Rushing through the midnight dreary, 
Thou art like a spirit’s sigh, 

Mourning o’er some land of Faery 
He had known in infancy — 

So I muse till I am weary — 
Would the wind would pause and die! 


Cease, O memory, to taunt me 
With the far off scent of flowers — 
Cease, O midnight wind, to haunt me 
With the ghosts of buried hours — 
Hope, draw near and disenchant me, 
Brightest of Angelic Powers! 





The rentrce of Grisi is always a festival for the 
habitués of the Italian Opera. Her Norma — the 
Norma of Pasta — majestic, passionate and terri- 
ble, is one of those efforts which time and experi- 
ence have matured into perfection. Even where 
the voice fails —that voice which for eighteen 
years, without intermission, has moved and en- 
chanted us — the spirit within makes up for every 
physical deficiency, the soul shines through the 
face, and speaks with a force that is irresistible. 
It has become a platitude to write that “ Grisi’s 
voice is still fresh and strong and sonorous,” or 
that “Grisi’s energy is unimpaired.” Season 
after season it has been written ; nor is it easy to 
guess at the period when it shall cease to be true. 
Warmed by the enthusiastic reception accorded 
her on Thursday night, the great singer and 
greater actress, having safely passed the ordeal of 
the cavatina (** Casta Diva”), always, with Grisi, 
the bridge which conducts from uncertainty to 
triumph, threw herself into the part with all her 
power, and her * Ah non tremare, o perfido,” was 
given with an impetuosity that made poor Pollio 
look aghast, and electrified the audience. . . . The 
curtain fell amidst the loudest applause, and a 
general recall for Grisi, who came forward with 
Signor Tamberlik. 

The second act, even more than the first, brings 
out the powers of Grisi as a tragic actress. The 
scene with the children, in which the feelings of 
the mother prevail over the strong desire of’ ven- 
geance ; that in which Norma first summons the 
Druid warriors to arms, and afterwards contesses 
herself the priestess who has sacrificed her vows; 
the interview with Pollio, where she alternately 
supplicates and menaces the traitorous proconsul ; 
and last, not least, the petition to Oroveso, “ Deh! 
non voleri vittime,” when Norma, regardless of her 
approaching fate, thinks only of her children, 
were not less impressive than on former occasions. 
In short, the Norma of Grisi retains in full force 
those salient qualities to which it owes its reputa- 
tion as one of the most remarkable performances 


of the operatic stage—London Musical World. (; 
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OLE BULL. 


The announcement of a concert in Boston 
again by the gifted and eccentric Norwegian, after 
an absence of eight years or more, could not fail 
to excite a good deal of interest. Eight years 
ago he came to America, the pioneer of the other 
world-renowned virtuosos, into this wild wilderness 
musical taste. Then he bewitched thousands in 
all our cities by much that was musically genuine, 
but also by much that pertained properly to the 
personal peculiarities of the man, while our mu- 
sical ignorance set it all down to the musician, the 
composer, the artist. Indeed there were amusing 
instances of simplicity in that first enthusiasm 
about OLE BuLL, which can scarcely occur again : 
thus, when before playing he laid his ear close to 
his violin, in the very ordinary act of satisfying 
himself that the strings were properly tuned, the 
admirers would exclaim: “ How he listened to his 
instrument, as if it had a soul in it and a secret 
to impart to him, before he commenced,” &c. &e. 
These manifestations of infant marvellousness be- 
long tothe past; asa people, we have gained some 
musical experience within this eight years’ interim ; 
we have heard artists, of instrument and voice ; 
we have above all had our attention drawn and 
held to the intrinsic and enduring charm of great 
musical compositions ; we have wondered at the 
blazing rockets of mere performers and virtuosos, 
till all such pleasures palled upon us, and we can 
never make up such enthusiastic audiences for 
any solo-player under heaven as we once could. 

And yet, looking back, those very instances of 
semi-musical enthusiasm, at which we smile, proved 
one thing. They proved that Ole Bull did some- 
how work upon the imaginations of his hearers, 
and predispose them to the marvellous ; that there 
was a vein of wild poetry in his nature, which 
exhibited itself in his music asin all his ways, and 
which touched the poetic chords in the popular 
breast. There was no denying the rare magnetism 
of the man. Ie had the look and air of genius, 
its simplicity and thoughtfulness, its sensitive deli- 
cacy and rugged strength (as shown in his noble 
physical build), its childlike cordiality and manly 
pride. The personality of the man, as conveyed 
through his music, was what interested everybody ; 
of the music itself, (at all events so far as it laid 
claim to the character of composition), only very 
few could judge, and those few were perhaps too 
exclusively “ classical ” in their prepossessions, too 
easily bewildered by any departure from regu- 
larity of form, from the established architectural 
, models of musical composition. But now this 
familiarity with classic form and unity in music 
has ceased to be confined in our concert audiences 
to the very few; it has got to be somewhat com- 
mon, and if it take the form of pedantry in some, 
in the most it isa sincere and unavoidable and, 
we may add, a delighted conviction that the real 
inspiration of genius is what makes forms and 
consecrates them for ages as models, only not in 
too strict and unyielding a sense ; and that the 
fugue, the sonata, &c., are not arbitrary moulds, 
but do exist in nature ; and that the most logical 
of all things, the most subject to an internal law 

















) of unity and proportion, is that principle, wayward 














as it may sometimes seem, which we call Genius. 
The greatest instances of both, of perfectness and 
regularity of form (in other words, /earning,) and 
of spontaneous native genius, are the Handels, 
Mozarts, Beethovens, and so on, the very names 
which head the so-called “classics” of the art. 
Hence it was inevitable that with our more famil- 
iarity with such great masters, we should grow 
less excitable to the wonderful feats of virtuosity 
and to rhapsodical and disconnected improvisa- 
tions, more expressive of intensely restless private 
moods than of great, steadily unfolding thought. 

In re-appearing now, therefore, before a New 
York or a Boston audience, Ole Bull cannot ex- 
pect the same enthusiasm as in his first visit. Our 
whole delight in music has become a calmer and 
more intellectual matter. Our interest is more in 
composers than in players; more in orchestras and 
great choral combinations than in solo-playing ; 
more in enduring musical products than in the 
most eloquent and skilful utterance through any 
instrument of merely individual moods. If Ole 
Bull, in spite of this change (we call it growth) 
in the public taste, can still produce half the im- 
pression that he did eight years ago, it is proof of 
some rare quality of force in the man. If he can 
do it playing his own compositions and in spite of 
the disposition there now is to measure these by 
the standard of the great works with which we 
have grown familiar, it is still more proof that 
there is more of the soul of music in him, than 
has found outward shape; for it is an absolute 
fact that most cultivated music-lovers do not like 
his compositions as such, but find them disjointed, 
fragmentary, confusing, and oftentimes of a ten- 
dency again and again proved false in art, namely, 
the tendency to attempt descriptions, pictures, 
narratives of historical scenes and events through 
tones —a thing in itself so inpracticable that the 
composer finds himself, in spite of himself, in 
order to get along at all, reduced to cheap expe- 
dients of effect that are below himself, to sudden 
starts and contrasts, orchestral crashes, the intro- 
duction and mingling of hacknied popular melo- 
dies, and generally the employment of the charm 
of association, instead of the direct power of 
music. 

We have to confess ourselves, individually, not 
fond of this kind of thing. We are wearied and 
confused by any music, however strongly tinged 
with any national_or_indiyidual spirit, however 
“expressive in detail, however skilful in execution, 
and original or bold in its resort to means, or in- 
tense in feeling, if it do not at the same time im- 
press us by its unity asa whole, by its development 
from first to last of one or more pregnant themes. 
As compositions, therefore, we do not get recon- 
ciled to what Ole Bull seems most fond of playing. 
Perhaps we do not fully seize his idea ; and per- 
haps, too, this is the very fault with his music, that 
it is too purely. subjective, and can never as music 
convey the author’s feeling to another, without 
the aid of all his own natural language, magnetism, 
&c., along with the music. Of this Ole Bull does 
possess a great deal, for he does interest exceed- 
ingly the greater portion, and in not a few cases 
the most cultivated and appreciating individuals 
of the audience before whom he plays. 

The true thing to be said of him is what has 
been said by many critics, that he is not to be 
judged by the usual standards; that his genius 
(and he has genius) is exceptional, intensely in- 
dividual in all its forms and methods; that he 





belongs to the very extreme of the Romantic, as 
distinguished from the Classical School in art; 
that he makes use of the violin and the orchestra, 
in short of music, simply and mainly to impress 
his own personal moods, his own personal experi- 
ence, upon his audiences. You go to hear and 
feel Ole Bull, rather than to hear and feel his 
music. It is eminently a personal matter. 

We do not wonder that some very strict classic- 
ists set their faces against him altogether. But a 
humbug he certainly is not. That is a word very 
cheaply used. However one may quarrel with 
Ole Bull’s style of music, it is a very genuine, 
very real, very earnest thing with him; it is that 
very evidence of earnestness, that look of intelli- 
gent absorption in it, that searching of every tone 
for its utmost of expression, which constitutes 
much of his hold upon his hearers. He is not a 
mere ‘mechanician with the bow, not a mere 
routine variation player. He stands there as if 
he believed in his music, as if he were making 
his religious confession of faith. He does it all 
as if he improvised it, and though oft repeated, 
still his passages preserve that style. 

Considered simply as to executive power, he 
seems, after hearing so many good violinists for 
years past, to exceed them all: — always except- 
ing however Henri VieuxtEemrs. The breadth 
and richness of his tone ; his power of swelling and 
attenuating the volume of the single tone; his 
firm, free use of double stops, making the effect 
of quartet parts sometimes through a consid- 
erable passage ; his inimitable cantabile, carried 
sometimes, we must confess, to a too Italian 
opera-like excess of lachrimosity ; and above all 
the perfection of his staccato : —all these things 
are the wonder and delight of musicians, as well 
as of the crowd. 

In his first piece on Wednesday evening, his 
Concerto in A major, he displayed great com- 
mand of orchestral combinations; and though 
the piece was very long and full of sudden 
changes and surprises, starting many themes and 
as suddenly abandoning them, stilll there was a 
certain wild charm about it all, which one has 
only to be in the right mood, to enjoy it richly. 
His Verbena de San Juan, upon an even slender- 
er thread, strings together several pleasant Spanish 
melodies, and breathes as warm a Southern at- 
mosphere, as the Concerto was wild and North- 
ern. Here too you felt the poetic impressibility 
of the man. His “ Mother’s Prayer” was always 
a favorite, and we never enjoy him so much as in 
his slow pathetic movements, though we cannot 
exempt him from the very charge we make 
against tlie Italian singers, that of occasional ex- 
aggeration of pathos. His “ Carnival of Venice” 
is to us the boldest, most brilliant, most richly 
humorous of all the many Carnivals that have 
been sung to us on strings; nothing better shows 
his marvels of execution. 

Ole Bull was welcomed very warmly, and the 
applause was frequent and earnest throughout 
the evening. ‘The enthusiasm was perhaps hard- 
ly up to the standard, which he knew of old; but 
that, as we have shown, could not be possibly again 
in any concert here, where the individual perform- 
er was the central and the sole attraction. He has 
shown his true appreciation in attaching to him- 
self the “ GERMANIANS” for his orchestra. We 
doubt if any other band in the country could do 
justice to his music, and so precisely humor all 
the peculiarities of his strangely ad libitum and 
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‘empo rubato style of playing, These old friends, 
too, had a right hearty welcome back, and it 
seemed as if their overtures (to Nabucco and 
Struensee) were more admirably played than 
ever. And Atrrep JAELL! who was not happy 
once more to hear him, and enjoy the liquid 
purity of his unrivalled touch, not only in some 
of his usual modern concert pieces, but in the 
deep, contemplative Andante of Mendelssohn, 
followed by the fairy-like Capriccio (that old 
midsummer’s dream again dreamed over, and 
still new —how it haunted the happy Felix all 
his life!) After this he tossed a ‘gy bon-bon 
to the ladies in the shape of a Galop, styled the 
“ Belles of Boston.” 

Ove BuLw’s second concert in Boston will 
take place to-night. He will have the same val- 
uable assistance. We have not seen the pro- 
gramme, but A will he not give us at least one 
snatch of melody from Mozart, of whom we 
know him to be a profound and sincere worship- 
yer? Our audiences, after a whole winter of 
eal Vaydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, &c., in symphony and quartet and sonata, 
are naturally slow to digest an entire programme 
of the concert-giver’s own composing, though he 
be ever so great a genius. 
ee 

Mr. Gotpscumipt. A romantic paragraph, 
credited to The New York Musical World, is 
roing the rounds of the papers, to the effect that 

{r. Goldschmidt is the son of a wealthy banker 
in Hamburg. It is entirely untrue. Although 
his family name is that of bankers well known 
upon the continent, Mr. Goldschmidt is the son 
of a merchant of moderate means, and has made 
his way entirely by his own merits and efforts. 
Before coming to this country, he enjoyed an en- 
viable reputation as an artist in his native city, 
and, to some extent, in Germany, and his situa- 
tion was so agreeable to his tastes, that it was not 
until after direct and personal solicitation from 
Mle Jenny Lind that he concluded to visit the 
United States, where, as he had none of the ad 
captandum talent which is sure of popularity, he 
had no very glowing vision of success. In every 
best sense of the word, Mr. Goldschmidt is a gen- 
tleman,—a man of so unusual cultivation in art 
and literature, and of so genial character and 
manner, that the warmest friends of Jenny Lind 
could have wished her no fairer fortune than to 
become Madame Otto Goldschmidt. 


The above, from the N. York Tribune, which 
we know to be strictly true, has saved us the 
trouble of exposing, as we had intended, the ex- 
cessive knowingness, by which very enterprising 
musical, as well as other newspapers, sometimes 
try to excite the adiniration of the curious. 


Musica) Intelligence 
Local 


We cal] attention to the advertisement of the Grr- 
MANIA SERENADE Banp. Their plan of summer after- 
noon concerts is just the thing, so long as we have not 
yet the conveniences for music in the open air; and the 
pecuniary cost of the entertainment is really “ next to 
nothing.’ We have always listened to their brass instru- 
ment performances with great pleasure, and now they 
make up quite a little orchestra besides, embracing some 
of our very best musicians. 





New York. 

A new wave of musica) excitement is already begin- 
ning to rise here, in the daily expectation of ALBONI, 
who, it appears, was to sail on the 26th ult. in the Her- 
mann, instead of on the 17th, as was falsely rumored. 

The PrinwarmMomic Society gave their last public 


rehearsal last Saturday afternoon. ScnumANN’s Second 
Symphony was the main feature. 


We were present the other day at a private matinee 
musicale, of avery classic character, where a parlor full 
of amateurs listened to the entire Septuor of Beethoven, 
played in the original form, with wind and string instru- 
ments, There was also a string Quartet by Haydn, a 


Trio (for piano, violin and ’cello) by Beethoven, and 
another by Mendelssohn.— Why are not these things more 
common among music-loving families who possess the 
means ? 

A concert is announced for Monday evening in Metro- 
politan Hall, by one Signor C. Bassin, who, it would 
seem, is a “distinguished violinist,’ though he appears 
unheralded. He is to be assisted by Madame Dr VRriks, 
Signora Viertt, Signor Arpiti, and Monsieur MIQUEL. 
The last named gentleman we lately heard in private; he 
is an excellent violoncellist in classical as well as brilliant 
concert music; a composer too in both forms, and a 
member of the Conservatoire in Paris. 


We have received the following, which speaks for it- 
self. We can only say, it is right that they who did a 
good thing should have the credit of it; and that the 
Serenade was really a good one, our own ears testified. 
It was an awkward thing to manage,—a whole orchestra 
in Broadway, at 1 o’clock in the morning: but rarely 
have we heard Mendelssohn's Notturne more beautifully 
played. 

New York, May 31, 1852. 

DEAR S1r,— Having seen severa) erroneous state- 
ments regarding the farewell serenade, given to Madame 
Goldschmidt on Friday night, (28th inst.,) I beg leave to 
state, that said serenade was given by the American 
Musical Fund Society, the orchestra consisting, with few 
exceptions, of members of the Philharmonic and Musi- 
cal Fund Societies. In addition to the pieces, performed 
by this orchestra, Mr. Dodworth and his excellent Band, 
who had Kindly volunteered their service, played “a 
Duet from Semiramide,” and “Home, sweet home.” 
The Germania Musical Society took no share whatever 
in the Serenade. The whole party was accompanied by 
about two hundred firemen, on on invitation, had con- 
sented to assist in this farewell demonstration to a lady 
to whom the members of the Musical Fund Society, as 
well as those of the fire department are so much indebt- 
ed. 

The pieces, played by the orchestra, were as follows: 
1. Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle; 2. Nocturno, 
from Midsummer Night’s Dream; 3. Jubilee Overture, 
by Weber; 4. Wedding March, from Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

If you will please to insert the above in your paper, 
you will confer a great favor upon your obedient servant, 

Joun C. ScuERPF, 


Secretary A. M. F. 8. 


Paropt, with the aid of SrrRaKoscH and his lady, 
(late Signorina Parrt) has been delighting the Philade]- 
phians with concerts. Her last in America takes place 
this week. 





Madame ANNA Bishop is at Charleston. She has 
visited thirty or forty towns and cities on her “ farewell 
musical tour’? West and South, and given 120 concerts, 
and is expected to close the whole in a dramatic concert 
in New York by the end of this moth. 


London. 

Her Magsesty’s THEATRE. Cruvelli’s Norma is thus 
spoken of by the Musical World: 

“ Cruvelli_ adheres, and will we hope adhere, to her 
own original conception of the opening portion of the 
opera. She preserved the same haughty elevation, the 
same priestess-like isolation from her companions, to 
which we referred, with an expression of concurrence 
in her reading, when she first appeared in Norma... . 
. . . As a mere vocalist, Cruvelli has long attained a po- 
sition, enviable indeed, but one which, had she remained 
only a vocalist, we should have spared ourselves the 
pain of doing much more than registering, and so leay- 
ing. It is as a lyric artist, in the best sense of the word, 
that we desire to Judge her, and it is as a lyric artist 
that, if we appreciate her aright, she would desire to be 

judged. Hence, in recurring to her personations, having 
once or more often reported a feat of voice, done justice 
to a masterly pane on the ascending scale, or record- 
ed a long-held note, we have cared less to preserve a 
series of ‘acoustic observations, than to remark how a 
fine and complete conception is retouched and heighten- 
ed. Cruvelli’s position is independent of musical nota- 
tion.”” 

Her Rosina, we learn from the same source, was one of 
the most brilliant performances ever witnessed. Her 
singing throughout, delicious, and at times, perfecdy 

startling from its novelty and electric force. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle says: 

“ Cruvelli’s Rosina is one of the most charming of her 
personations, and displays to great advantage the rich 

und of vis comica which she possesses. Her exquisite 
delivering of the celebrated arva d'entrata is one of the 
most perfect specimens of execution ever heard on the 
lyric stage.> 

Besides these roles, she had appeared in Leonora (Fi- 
Acho), which is called her grandest achievement, and 


may be classed with any performance of the modern 
lyric stage. In a histrionic point of of view, it is simple, 
chaste, grand and natural; and, in the singing exquisite- 
ly beautiful. 

The Cenerentola has been produced at this establish- 
ment, in which Mdlle. ANGrRi appears to have made a 
decided hit, which is the more surprising and creditable 
to her, as it has been a part so exclusively monopolized 
by Alboni, that no other singer has of late ventured to 
undertake it. Her conception of the character exhibited 
arefreshing simplicity and naiveté, while her execution of 
the music was uniformly excellent, She was well sup- 
ported by Lablache, as Don Magnifico, and by Belletti 
and Calzorari as Don Ramiro and Dandini. The opera 
was repeated with undiminished success. 


Roya Iranian OPERA. Meyerbeer’s grand opera, 
the Huguenots, was brought out on May 1, with the 
usual splendor, to a crowded and brilliant audience, in- 
cluding the Queen and Prince Albert. On this occasion 
Marto made his first appearance for the season. We 
find in the Musical World the following notice of him. 

“ Viewed as a whole, Mario’s dramatic personification 
of Raoul has lost none of its vigor and romantic beauty. 
Full of tenderness and passion, where tenderness and 
passion are required, lofty and noble in the heroic inci- 
dents, it is as complete and —s a picture of the 
chivalrous Protestant gentleman of France in the six- 
teenth century, as painter could draw or poet imagine. 
The great musical ‘ points,’ however, which Meyerbeer 
has placed at the disposal of the singer, did not come out 
on Saturday night as we have heard them formerly, 
when Mario could and would outshine all competition. 
Whether, being ‘ out of sorts, as we have already hinted, 
the ‘physique’ refused to obey the impulse from within, 
or whether, as some as, and we should regret to be- 
lieve, the strength and bloom of the most perfect tenor 
voice of tho age are on the decline, we cannot undertake 
to decide.” 

But if Mario was “ out of sorts,’ Grisi was not, and 


came to the rescue right gallantly. The same authority 
says: “ Grisi never played Valentine so finely as on Sat- 
urday night, never acted so earnestly, and never sang 
the music with more fire and energy. She did not 
allow a single point to escape that was likely to sustain 
the interest of the audience and prevent the excitement 
from subsiding into apathy.” Herr Formés sustained 
the part of Marcel, the brave, rough and bigoted old 
Huguenot soldier, one of the most striking and origina) 
conceptions in the whole range of operatic creation. 
He dressed and looked the character to perfection, and 
in several passages, including the famous “ Piff paff” 
song, created 2 prodigious sensation. Castellan, Mdlle. 
Seguin, and Polonini also oppeared. The opera was re- 

eated the following Tuesday, when Mario sang with all 
his pristine grace and vigor. Don Giovanni was brought 
out May 6 not very satisfactorily. Ronconi as the Don 
is admitted onal) hands to have made a complete failure. 
Says the Gazette: “He felt his incompetence from be- 
ginning to end, and went through the performance, like 
Atlas with a world on his shoulders.” Marini was the 
Leporello of the occasion. Grisi, Castellan, and Tam- 
berlik also appeared. 


Mpiir. Wacner. The controversy between Messrs. 
Lumley and Gye, with reference to this lady has at 
length been ‘decided in favor of the former, who has 


obtained from the Vice Chancellor a permanent injunc- 
tion, prohibiting Malle. Wagner from singing in any 
theatre except her Majesty's or under his direction. 
Had the decision of the court been otherwise, it is said 
that Lumley would have been, as regards financial 
matters, in a desperate condition. He has only Crv- 
VELLI to rely upon as an offset to the overwhelming dis- 
play of talent at the rival House, and too frequent 
ae are said to be a her powers. 
Meanwhile the Londoners are amusing themselves with 
a rumor that Madame GotpscHMipt has offered her 
services to Lumley for eight nights, to enable him to 
make up for immense pecuniary losses during the season. 

TuE Concerts. These appear to be as numerous 
and well attended as ever, and as usual include perform- 
ances by the first artists of the day. At the Philhar- 
monic, Mendelssohn's Sinfonia in A, long neglected, has 
finally conquered public indifference and become an 
established favorite, e mally popular with the Pastorale, 
the C minor, or the Jupiter. The performance of this 


great work by the orchestra, under Mr, Costa’s direction, 
is pronounced to have been nearly faultless. Beethoven’s 
Symphony in B flat,a Double Quartet by Spohr, Mac- 
furren’s Overture to Don Quixote and one by Romberg, 
with vocal music by Herr Formés and Miss Pyne com- 
pleted the programme. The old Society seems to be as 
popular and well supported as ever and does not yield 
an inch to its vigorous young rival. 
FERDINAND HILLER, the fellow student and successor of 

Mendelssohn in the direction of the Gewandhaus concerts 
at Leipsic, gave a musical matinge to his friends on Ma 
6, at which selections from his works were performed. 
Mr. Hiller, who is known as one of the most accomplished 
Yausicians in Europe, was assisted by Ji , who has 
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the violin, by Piatti on the violoncello, and by the cele- 
brated Mdlle. Clauss. The whole performance was an 
intellectual treat of the highest order. EMILE PRv- 
pent. This distinguished pianist, not the least shining 
of that galaxy of great musicians now congregated in 
London, has given his first concert to a crowded and ap- 
preciative audience. He played two morceaux with 
orchestral accompaniments and two solos, his own com- 
positions, and his success was as complete as it was well 
deserved. He is pronounced an almost unrivalled pianist 
in what is called the “romantic school.” A fine orches- 
tra, conducted by Hector Berlioz, assisted. Jetty Treffz 
and Reichart were the vocalists——Mr. AGUILAR, & 
talented composer and pianist, gave his annual concert 
on May 5th, assisted by a picked orchestra, comprising 
the most eminent instrumentalists of the Italian Operas, 
and by such singers as Madame Novello, Jetty Treffz, 
Formés and Reichart.—— Mr. Brintey RicHArps, 
another accomplished pianist, has given the first of a 
series of concerts, chiefly of instrumental music, com- 
prising selections from the classics. Brawam. This 
veteran singer apparently gains in favor with his audi- 
ences as he approaches the verge of life, and his recent 
appearance at the London Wednesday Concerts was 
hailed with renewed applause. He was supported by 
Jetty Treffz, Herr Staudigl and other eminent talent. 
M. Billet’s last concert of the series of six, and Mr. 
Neate’s last soirée are spoken of with high commenda- 
tion. The programmes presented were excellent, and 
the performances of the highest order of merit. Herr 
Jansa’s second soirée and the concert of the Beethoven 
Quartet also receive high praise. 














Paris. 

The French Musical Journals are much taken up in 
the criticism of Le Juif Errant. La France Musicale 
republishes an article written by the editor immediately 
after the first performance of this new opera, which, it 
says, “ does not entirely satisfy those who regard as an 
enemy every critic whose enthusiasm will not go to the 
full extent of pronouncing at once every new opera, 
whatever it may be, which is represented at the Academie 
Nationale de Musique, to be a chef d'euvre.”” Since the 
first representation it has undergoneconsiderable changes ; 
has been cut down in length, and the noise of the instru- 
ments has been much abated. The article referred to be- 
gins thus: “ We have seen and heard so much and so 
many things in the new Babel that has just been pre- 
sented to us at the opera, that we have a kind of vertigo 
in the head. Good God! What machinery, what ad- 
mirable scenery, what rich and picturesque costumes, 
what a dazzling mise en scene! What glorious thing for 
the musician to serve as an accessory in the spectacle of 
this scene which draws all the attention and absorbs 
every beholder! It is only necessary to display these 
magnificent decorations, these formidable paintings which 
call into play all the artof perspective; the public would 
come of its own accord, and the Opera could thus be 
spared the expense of orchestra and singers! In truth 
it is an odious system, and most deplorable for music. 
You go in to hear the composition of a master, and com- 
ing out, the bewildered crowd, fascinated by the mag- 
nificence of the stage, speaks only of what it has seen; it 
forgets the musician. Was Rosstrnt obliged, in order to 
captivate the crowd, to have recourse to the seductions of 
painting, the pawing of horses? Did he need diabolical 
fireworks with troops of green nuns; the abysses of hell, 
the sun and moon throned majestically in the clouds, or 
instruments of copper, whose clang is even more stun- 
ning than the chains of hell? Perhaps we shall be told: 
Give us another Rosstnt. It is not our concen. We 
would have music without artifice, with true melody, with 
light inspiration, tender and passionate, with poetry of the 
heart, with real emotion in the sentiments which the 
characters are to express. Whence came the power of 
ancient art! From the ideal which inspired the musi- 
cians. Did Greece know anything of this balderdash of 
science that is now dragged upon the stage and into the 
orchestra as giving a title to applause} Music has be- 
come material; it is no longer in heaven, in the enchanted 
realms of space, that our modern Promethei seek to 
steal the sacred fire of poetry. Their leaden wings can- 
not lift them above the earth; their psalmodic chants 
sound only of Jamentations; the problem is resolved how 
to compose dramatic music without ideas. Mathematics 





and algebra have replaced invention and hold the place 
of Genius.” 

M. Fetts pere in the Gazette Musicale in a long article, 
takes the other side and gives high praise to the Juif 
Lrrant. He finds “ melody in abundance which always 
bears the stamp of distinction”; and prophecies for the 
opera a success which shall be universal and of long 
duration. He says further: “The execution has con- 
tributed not a little to their success from the very first 
representation. Madame TEpEsco (who took the part 
of Theodora), one of the principal in the opera, has per- 
formed it as an artiste of the finest talent. Her voice— 
whose rare compass unites the low tones of a vigorous 
contralto with the high notes of a soprano, is perfectly 
homogeneous and of a single register. Her vocalization 
indicates study of the best schools of singing; her style 
is elevated, her conception is active and full of passion; 
and her grand manner of terminating phrases shows that 
she is self-possessed and understands how to regulate the 
spontaneity of her inspirations. Sufficiently dramatic, 
she represents well her character, without falling into the 
exaggerations of stage effect. In this particular she has 
Q great advantage over Mdlle. ALBoNT, who, in all operas, 
is only a very fine Concert-singer. Madame TEDESCcO 
seems tome destined to be the great resource of the 
administration of the opera. 

Concerts seem to be the rage in Paris not less than in 
London. In the list of concert givers we find the names 
of Alary, Offenbach, Geraldy, Gouffé, Louis Lee, Mul- 
der, Stamaty and Lotto. In a notice of a concert by 
Lotto, who is a young prodigy of a violinist ten years 
old, the France Musicale discourses thus profoundly of 
Bacu: “ Madame Massart executed a concerto of Bach, 
with quintet accompaniment. This Concerto is nothing 
more than a fugue in disguise. Ever since the begin- 
ning of the winter, the fugues of Bach have persecuted 
us with an implacable animosity which we can only 
compare to the ennui which we experience from his su- 
perannuated harmonies, his anticipated tunes, his chop- 
ping and monotonous notes. This time, the fugue did 
wisely to come in company with the charming Madame 
Massart. We are sure that, if we had not been detained 
by the clear and brilliant execution of the virtuose, we 
should have executed ourselves a preliminary fugue 
which would have lasted up to the present time, so much 
does this old times music dismay and chagrin us.”’ 
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OLE BULL 


ESPECTFULLY begs leave to announce that he will give 
another 


Gront Caner, 


SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 65, 1852, 


AT THE 


MELODEON, 


ASSISTED BY THE 
Germania Musical Society, 
AND 
ALFRED JAELL. 

Admission Cards, $1 each, to be obtained at the principal 
Hotels, at the Music Stores of Geo. P. Reed Co., Jonas 
Chickering, E. H. Wade, and Oliver Ditson ; also at the door 
on the evening of the Concert. 

Doors open at 7 — Concert to commence at 8 o'clock. 

D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 
PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, §& T0 LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


J. CHICKERING, 
PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
Bs Washington Street, Boston. 


cee J BUTTERFIELD, 
i) ar oe ODDS ie 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 


21 School Street, Boston. 
ONCERT BILLS PP nt FANCY PRINT and every 


description of JOB and FANCY PRINTING, neatly 
and promptly executed. 6 tf 
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SUMMER AFTERNOON CONCERTS 
AT THE MELODEON, 


BY THE 
Germania Serenade Band. 


HE MEMBERS OF THIS ASSOCIATION, at the solicita- 
tion of numerous lovers of music, propose to give a series 
of Afternoon Concerts at the above place, during the summer, 
provided a sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. 
In order to render these Concerts in the highest degree satis- 
factory, they have increased their String department to seven- 
teen, thus making an Orchestra, composed of the following 
talent. 
Mr. F. SUCK, Director. 


Cu. po) 1st Violin. bn. eng Clarinets. 





y em W. VANSTANE, 

PINTER «ae H. Fries. 

H. Fars, \2a Violin. ya. MAAS, Tiaras 
Tu. Verron, Viola. G. Scunapp, } 

W. Fries, Violoncello. 1. Rimsacn, Trumpets. 
A. STEIN, SSO. L. F »  Tromb 

H. Teirow, Flute. H. Sroznr, Tympani. 


This, together with their Brass Music, under the direction 
of Mr. G. Scunapp, will furnish ample variety, as the perform- 
ances Will consist of classical and modern Composi » to- 
gether with Solos, Quartetts, &c., and productions of lighter 
character for String and Brass Music. 

Packages, containing four Tickets, for the first series of Four 
Concerts, at Firry Cents & PACKAGE, can be obtained at the 
principal Music Stores, where Subscription Lists may also be 
‘ound. 

The first Concert will take place on FRIDAY, JUNE llth, 
at 4 o'clock, P. M., at the Melodeon, to be continued every 
Friday follewing. 

\> Particul will be dh fter. 

it GERMANIA SERENADE BAND 


NEW JUVENILE SINGING BOOK. 

HE PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
containing a Complete Elementary Course, (in which a 
large number of Popular Airs and Tunes, arranged to be sung 
by note, are employed as progressive exercises,) a large collec- 
tion of SCHOOL SONGS, together with a full variety of 
HYMNS and SACRED TUNES, for the devotional exercises of 
Schools. By Geo. W. Prart, teacher in the State Normal 
Schools, and J. ©. Jonnson, Author of Juvenile Oratorios, &c. 
This work is on an entirely new plan, and is believed to be a 
great improvement upon any Juvenile work heretofore pub- 
lished. A copy for examination will be sent by mail, postage 

paid, upon tho receipt of twenty-five cents. 

Published by A. N. JOHNSON, 
386 School St., Boston. 


*,* A. N. JOHNSON respectfully informs his friends 
that he has taken the new store No. 36 School Street, 
(a short distance from his former location in the Tremont 
Temple,) where he will Keep a full assortment of Music, Sing- 
ing Books, Piano Fortes, Reed Organs, Melodeons, &c. &c. 
Orders by mail promptly executed. 1 tf 


KE. H. WADE, 


197 Washington Street, Boston. 
UBLISHER & DEALER IN SHEET MUSIC 
and Musica) Merchandise of every description. Publisher 

of BERTINI’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO. 

New and Second Hand Pianos, bought, sold and exchanged. 
Cash paid for Pianos. PIANOS TO LET. 

E. H. Wade’s Catalogue at present comprises all of the 
Music published by W. H. Oakes, C. Brapize & Co. and 
A. & T. P. OnDway, making it the largest and most valuable 
one in the country ; which, with a large exchange list, enables 
him to offer every inducement to the trade, to Seminaries, to 
Professors and the musical public, for their patronage. 


NEW & VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


OLIVER DITSON.,,....BOSTON. 


POHR’S GRAND VIOLIN SCHOOL, being an 

exact reprint of the latest European editions, with all the 
author’s new revisions and improvements. One volume, 
quarto, Price, $3. 

*,* Among the many peculiar excellencies of this Violin 
School one is remarkable, that the Elementary Instructions do 
not precede the practical portion of the work as in other 
Schools, but are combined therewith ; by this union the pupil 
is enabled to take the Violin in hand at the first lesson; in 
fact, he should and must then commence with it. The author's 
knowledge, as observable in his Preface, is no small addition 
to the truly practical distinctions of this School ; his style is 
simple, clear, noble, and elegant, alike attractive and useful 
as a standard to the pupil as to the master. 


Czerny’s Exercises in Velocity. (30 Etudes de la 
Veloctte,) preceded by Nine New Introductory Exercises, and 
concluded by a New Study on Octaves, (composed express! 
for this edition,) for the Piano Forte. From the Nineteent! 
London Edition, with Notes. By J. A. Hamitron. In three 
Numbers. Price of each, 50 cents. Complete in one vol- 
ume, $1.25. 

*,* Calculated to develop and equalize the fingers, and to 
insure the utmost brilliancy and rapidity of execution. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 

The Seminary Class Book of Music, designed for 
Seminaries, High Schools, Private Classes, ete., containing 
Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises, Solfeggios, and a 
copious selection of Secular and Sacred Songs, Duets and 
Trios. By E. L. Wuite and T. BisseLL. 

*,* The above work has been before the public only one 
year, yet it has become a universal favorite, and is used in all 
parts of the Union. During the past year every inquiry has 
been made in order to ascertain in what way it could be im- 

roved and made fully equal to the wants of those for whom it 
js intended, and from suggestions thus obtained the publish 
has been induced to add to and in other ways improve it. It 
is now pronounced to be exactly what is wanted, and as such 
it is offered to the public. 




















0G> The above books can be obtained in large or small 
A of the publisher, 115 Washington St., and of music 
dealers and booksellers generally throughout the United States 


and Canadas. 7 if 


























DWIGHT’S 


JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 
THE MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers ‘and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 


>] 
JOSEPH L. BATES, 
No. 129 Washington Street, Boston. 

[ante OF AND DEALER IN EUROPEAN FANCY 

Goods, Novelties, Perfumery, Stationery, Cutlery, Musical 
Instruments, Umbrelias and Parasols. 

Articles for Presents — for the use of Travelers — of Utility 
and Ornament, constantly for sale at the lowest prices. 

129 WASHINGTON ST., four doors north of School St. 

Apr. 10. tf 


Mrs. ROSA GARCIA De RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 


2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 
N R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
peme. Apr. 10. 8m 


M R. A R T H uU R s ° N, 
I AVING taken up his residence in the neighborhood of 
Boston, is prepared to receive a limited number of Pupils 
for instruction in he MODERN SCHOOL OF ITALIAN AND 
ENGLISH VOCALIZATION. Terms, per quarter, #50. The 
first month, THREE lessons per week — each Jesson one hour's 
duration. 

The advantages, which a long residence in the principal 
cities of Europe has given him, of studying under the first 
masters of the day, will, he doubts not, be fully appreciated 
by those desirous of rapid advancement in the art. The above 
terms include instruction in the Italian language, a knowledge 
of which is essential to the proper development of the voice, 
and a distinct articulation. 

Communications may be addressed to the care of Gro. P. 
Reep, 17 Tremont Row. 3 3m 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND POR SALE BY 
OLIVER DITSON, 

115 Washington Street, Boston. 

ZERNY’S Method forthe Piano, . . . - £3.00 
Rertini’s Instructions for the Piano, . ° 3.00 
Hunten’s Piano Forte Instructions, —. . 1.50 
The Child’s First Music Book, 5 . » Bi) 
“he Piano without a Master, . , . . 50 
The Melodeon without a Master, . . . 60 
The Guitar without a Master, ° . “ . Ri) 
Curtis’s Complete Method for Guitar, . > 2.00 
Lablache’s Complete Method of Singing, ° 2.50 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios — Lowell Mason, ° 1.00 
Spohr’s Violin School, . . > 3.00 
Wragg’s Flute Instructor, 1.00 
Schneider’s Practical Organ School, : 2.50 
The Seminary Class Book of Music, =. ° . ‘ 0 
Czerny’s Treatise on Thorough Bass, ° : ° . 50 
Jousse’s Catechism of Music, . . . . . 4 
Mozart s Twelfth Mass, 
Five Thousand Musical Terms—A Complete Dictionary, i 
Apr. 10. tf 


DAVIDSON'S. 
Illustrated Libretto-Books of the Opera. 


Megantly printed in small 4to. Price, 38 cents and under. 
NEW WORK for the Opera-admirer, printed on an entire- 

LAX ly novel plan ; the Music of all the principal Pieces being 

given, and placed over the English and Foreign version of the 

Words, so that the reader is not only able to follow the Music 

as well as the Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preser- 

vation of both for after reference or performance. 
—ALREADY PUBLISHED — 

MASANIFLLO, with 11 Pieces of Music ; Norma, with 11 Pieces ; 
It Barriers pr Sivietta, with 11 Pieces; Le Propaere, 9 
Pieces; La Cenrrentoia, 10 Pieces ; Orri1o, 8 Pieces; Don 
Pasquate, 6 Pieces; Linpa pt Caamountx, 10 Pieces; Lucta 
™ LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; Don Giovanni, 9 Pieces; Der 
Freiscuurz, 10 Pieces; La Favorrra, 8 Pieces; Mepga, 10 
Pieces ; Semrramipe, 9 Pieces; Lucrezia Borgia, 9 Pieces ; 
Les Hueuenxors, 10 Pieces; La Sonnampuna, 10 Pieces ; 
LWEuisine DY Amorr, 9 Pieces ; Bax ant, 10 Pieces; I. PRo- 
piao, 10 Pieces: Gustavus H11., 5 Pieces; Fra Diavoio, 8 
Pieces; AmiLin, 9 Pieces ; Fipeiio, 5 Pieces. 

{Cyr A new Opera on the first of each month. 

Davidson's Dlustrated Oratorios. 
The Creation, ll Pieces, . . Price, 12 1-2 cents. 
Tsracl in Egypt, . 4 - 0 = Des © 
Sampson, . . . . a a * Bas = 
The Messiah,. . . ie “ . “« 1212 “ 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK, 

Agent for the United States. 
James Munroe & Co., and G. P. Reed & Co., Boston; Evans 
& Brittain, 697 Broadway, and Moore & Horsfall, Merchants’ 
Exchange, New Yerk; W. P. Hazard, and J. W. Moore, 
Philadetphia ; Taylor & Maury, Washington ; a ae & 

Woodhouse, Richmond. 4t 


DEPOT FOR 
Homeopathic Books & Medicines; 
| YDROPATHIC BOOKS; Phonographic and Phonotypic 

Works; FowLer & Wetts’ Publications on Phrenology 
and Physiology, &e.; Writings of EMANUEL SwepeNRoRG, 
Theological and Phitasoptic al; Barometers, Thermometers, 
For sale, wholesale and retail, by 


Apr. 10. tf OTIS CLAPP, 23 School St. 








MUSICAL WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
MASON & LAW, 


23 Park Row, Opposite Astor House, N. York. 


HE ACADEMY VOCALIST. A Collection of Vo- 
eal Music, arranged for the use of Seminaries, High 
Schools, Singing Classes, &e. By George F. Root, Professor 
of Music in Rutgers and Spingler Institutes, the New York 
Institution for the Blind, &c. With a complete course of 
Elementary Instruction, Vocal Exercises, and Solfeggios, by 

LoweLL Mason. 

This work is intended to supply a want long felt in our 
Higher Schools and Institutions. The music is arranged for 
three parts, and in such a manner that it may be sung exclu- 
sively by female voices or by a mixed choir. Whenever solos 
occur, a simple accompaniment for the Piano Forte or Meiode- 
on has been added. The work is printed from new English 
type and on beautiful paper. Retail price, 62 1-2 cents. 
ZUNDEL‘'S ORGAN BOOK. By Jonny ZunpeL.. Two 

Hundred and Fifty Kasy Voluntaries and Interludes for the 

Organ, Melodeon, Seraphine, &c. With Introductory Re- 

marks, Description of Stops, Directions for the Purchase of 

Organs, &c., adapting the work especially to the wants of 

young organists, and those who have made sufficient progress 

to accompany plain Psalmody on the Organ, Melodeon, or 

Seraphine. Retarl price, $1.50 
THE GLEE HIVE. BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Collection of Glees and Part Songs, selected and arranged 

for the Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Institutes of the 

Boston Academy of Music. By LoweLL Mason and GEorGE 

James Webs 

Here are Thirty-three choice, tasteful, and sprightly Glees 
and Part Songs, mostly new, from the best Authors, sold at an 
exceedingly low price. It is just the book wanted by Singing 
Clubs, Societies, Classes, and the Social Circle. Retail price, 
38 cents. 

WILDER'S SCHOOL MUSIC. A Collection of Thir- 
ty-six New and Beautiful Songs, arranged for Schools and 
Juvenile Classes. By L. Winner, Teacher of Music in the 
Brooklyn Music Schools, &c, 

This work has already been adopted in the Schools of 
Brooklyn, New York, &e. Retail price, 18 3-4 cents. 
CANTICA LAUDIS: Or, THE AMERICAN BOOK OF 

CHURCH MUSIC, By Lowe. Mason, Professor in the 

Boston Academy of Music, Editor of the Boston Handel and 

Haydn Society's Collection, Carmina Sacra, and other of the 

most popular Music Books in the country; and GEORGE 

James Webs, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music, 

and Editor of many valuable Musical Works. 

The increased satisfaction with which it was received, and 
the unprecedented success of this book, MASON AND 
WEBB'S LATEST WORK, as well as the warm commendations 
it has received from the Musical Profession generally, estabii~h 
it as the best and most attractive collection of Church Music 
which even these celebrated authors have ever produced. It 
contains a greater amount, as well as variety, of truly beauti- 
ful new tunes, anthems, chants, and other pieces, than any 
similar work ; besides a copious collection of the standard oid 
tunes. The Elements of Yocal Music have been newly and 
most carefully prepared, and to adapt it more particularly to 
CHorns AND SINGING Scuoo.s, about Two Hundred Solfeggio 
Exercises and Progressive Lessons have been added. In addi- 
tion to numerous testimonials from the press, it having been 
pronounced the ‘* MOST VALUABLE Book or CuuRcH MUSIC EVER 
issurD.”’ it has received from every section of the country the 
unqualified approbation of more than One HunpReD Prores- 
8ORS AND TeEacueRs OF Music. Retail price, 88 cents. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

MARX’S MUSICAL COMPOSITION. The Theory 
and Practice of Musical Composition. By ApotpH BreRnaRpD 
Marx, Doctor of Music, &c. Translated from the third 
German Edition, and edited by TIERMANN 8. SaRont. 

A. B. Marx holds such high rank in Germany as a writer 
upon the subject of Musical Composition, that any recommen- 
dation of his great work to those who ave at all acquainted 
with the musical literature of the land which is emphatically 
the home of music, would be superfluous. It is without a 
rival as a treatise upon this subject, thoroughly scientific and 
yet adapted to popular comprehension. 

The present translation is beautifully printed in 406 octavo 
pages, and bound in English cloth. Reta price, $2.50. 

NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 

TEMPLE MELODIES. A Collection of nearly all the 
8 andard and Popular Tunes, in connection with Five Hun- 
dred Favorite Hymns; arranged as a Hymn and Tune Book 
for Vestries, Social Meetings, Congregational and Fawily 
Worship, &c. By Darts E. Jones. 

This work has already been introduced, and is used with 
great satisfaction and profit in the vestries of many Churches 
and in the Congregations of some, while the publishers have 
received numerous recommendations from Clergymen and 
others. Those who love the old tunes, and who deem ita 
desirable object that as many as possible should unite in the 
singing, especially at social meetings, will find this exactly the 
book wanted. 

*,* Two Editions of the Work are published —an Octavo 
Epition, price One Dollar ; a Duopectmo Epition, price Sev- 
enty-five Cents. Both Editions are the same as regards con- 
tents, PAGE FOR PAGE, and vary only in the size of type. A 
liberal discount will be made when ordered by the quantity 
for Churches, Vestries, &c. 

New York, Apr Ni. tf 


Hob & Fancy Print ing. 


er] 


T. R. MARVIN & E. L. BALCH, 
No. 42 Congress Street, 
I AVING EVERY FACILITY for executing work in their 
line with neatness and despatch, solicit the patronage of 
their friends and the public. 

The junior partner having devoted several years ¢xclusirely 
to this branch of the profession, we feel warranted in assuring 
satisfaction to those who wish for SUPERIOR WORK. 

Boston, May 1, 1852. 5 3m 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
EO. P. REED & CO. have just issued a new edition 
of the “ BOSTON ACADEMY COLLECTION OF CHO- 
RUSES,” price reduced from $24 to $14 a dozen. 

Pergouese’s celebrated STABAT MATER for two female 
voices, newly translated by J. 8S. Dwicut, Esq., a welcome work 
to lovers of good music 

The Nightingate’s Nest, a Cantata by the eminent German 
composer, ReicuArprt, translated by Mr. Taayer of Cambridge. 
A beautiful piece, suitable for concerts, taking about forty 
minutes to perform it; consisting of Solos for bass, tenor, and 
soprano voices, with Choruses. Price, $6 the dozen. 

Also Beyer’s New Instructions for the Piano: Materials 
for Piano Forte Playing, by Juiius an, a work highly ap- 
proved by the best teac hers. Price, $2. 

G. P, R. & CO. have also received a further supply of the 
valuable publications of J. Aurrep Novet.o of London, for 
whom they act as agents—consisting of the ORATORIOS of 
Hanpet, Haypn, and MeNDELssoun, and the complete Masses 
of Mozart, Haypn, Beetaoven, 8S. Wesp, Von WesER, and 
others, with the finest collection of BACH’S FUGUES, and 
music ’ generally for the organ, that has ever been seen in 
Boston. Apr. 10. tf 


OLD AND MODERN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND GERMAN 
PROOFS and PRINTS, 
In Line, Mezzotint, Lithograph, &c. &c. 
PLAIN ann COLORED. 


HE particular attention of Connoisseurs is invited to the 
opportunity which is now presented, for making additions 
to their collections of valuable ENGRAVINGS, as many Proofs 
and rare Impressions of celebrated Pictures, which are also 
engraved by the most Eminent Artists, are for sale at 
Apr. 10. tf N. D. COTTON’S, 13 Tremont Row. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
BENJAMIN B. MUSSEY & CO. 


29 Cornhill, Boston. 
] ERTINI'S PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTOR, 
A Progressive and Complete Method for the Piano Forte. 

By Henry Bertini, The only complete and correct edition 

published. 

The Modern Harp, or BOSTON SACRED MELODIST. 
A Collection of Church Music. By BE. L. Waite and J. E. 
GouLD. 

The Opera Chorus Book. Consisting of Trios, Quar- 
tets Guintets, Solos, and Choruses, from the most pop- 
ular Operas. By E. L. Wuite and J. EpGar GouLp. 

Sabbath School Lute. A Selection of Hymns and 
appropriate Melodies, adapted to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. 

The Tyrolian Lyre. A Glee Book consisting of easy 
pieces, arranged mostly for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass voices, for the use of Societies, Schools, Clubs, Choirs, 
and the social circle. By E. L. Wnite and Joun E. GouLp. 

Sacred Chorus Book. Consisting mostly of Selections 
from the works of HANDEL, Haypny, Mozart, MENDELS- 
SoHN, ROMBERG, NevkomM, Rossini, &e. &e., with an ac- 
companiment for the Organ or Piano Forte. Suitable for 
singing societies, and advanced schools. By Epwarp L. 
Wuirtet and J. Epgar Gouin. 

The Jenny Lind Glee Book. Consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Mad’lle Jenny Linp. By 
Davin Pane. 

Popular School Song Books; THE WREATH 
OF SCHOOL SONGS. By Epwarp L. Wuire and Joun E. 
GouLp. 

Elementary Music Book. 
__ Apr. 10. 


CZERNY’S PIANO FORTE METHOD. 


S » Manual to Teachers and Amateurs it is invaluable.— 

L& London Morning Chronicle. 

It is one of the most valuable contributions to the art.— 
London Musical World. 

In regard to interest and utility it can never be surpassed.— 
J. A. Hamilton. 

It is a work of uncommon merit — one superior to all others, 
—Drawing- Room Journal, Philadelphia, 

A splendid acquisition to the list of American publications. 
—Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

It is rapidly taking the place of all other methods.— Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

It is calculated to impart a ready and thorough knowledge 
of the art.— Baltimore Patriot. 

A book of invaluable worth as a code of thorough syste- 
matic education.— Philadelphia Sun. 

It is the most complete system published.— Norfolk County 
Journal, 

We cannot too strongly recommend this excellent work.— 
N. Y. Scientific American 

The most thorough and complete work of the kind.— Mason’s 
Choral Advocate. 

It is a standard work in the musical circles of Great Britain. 
— The Asmonean. 

This book must be of great value in schools and families.— 
N. Y. Observer. 

There is no book published, which can compare with this.— 
East Boston Ledger. 

It is eminently a book for the people.— Boston Transcript. 

Powerful aids to the learner are embraced in this work.— 
Message Bird. 

A deservedly popular work.— Philadelphia Mercury. 

ager can boast of having given to musical Europe Thal- 
berg, Listz and Doehler.—La France Musicale. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington Street, 
Boston. Sold by all Music Dealers and eer 5 in the 
Union. Apr 10. tf 





By BenJAMIN F. BAKER. 
a 


~~ ‘RATES FOR "ADVERTISING. 


For half a square, (8 lines, ) or less, first insertion, . . 
each additional inser. _.25 
Fora square, (16 lines,) first inserts, 2... we ft Oe 
each additional insertion, . . 50 
On advertisements standing three months or longer, @ dis- 
count of twenty per cent. on the above rates is allowed. 
(A co umn counts as seven squares.) 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 























